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SIN, GUILT, CONDEMNATION 
THE ARGUMENT OF ROM. r: 18—3:20 
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The center of Paul's exposition of his gospel in his Epistle to the 
Romans is undoubtedly to be found in the pregnant sentences of 3 : 21- 
26. But for this positive statement he prepares the way at length in 
1 : 18 — 3 : 20; and 3 : 21-26 itself is projected against the background of 
the two chapters preceding. It becomes therefore of great impor- 
tance to understand what the apostle intends to establish in this earlier 
portion of the letter. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written to a Christian community 
composed chiefly of Gentiles and, because of its location in the capital 
of the empire, if for no other reason, of exceptional importance. 
It was written at a time when the apostle had reason to fear that before 
he could himself come to Rome they would be visited by those repre- 
sentatives of Jewish Christianity who insisted upon the necessity of. 
membership in the Jewish nation through circumcision as a condition 
of full participation in the blessings of Christianity. Its purpose 
was so to establish the members of this community in simple faith in 
Jesus apart from law that these missionaries, if they came, might not 
be able to unsettle or pervert them. Consistently with this aim, the 
apostle must, as a preliminary step in the exposition of his own view, 
overthrow the premise of the Jewish argument, viz., that the Jews are 
possessed of peculiar religious prerogatives of which the Gentiles must 
or ought to avail themselves in order to enter fully into Christianity. 

It is too evident to need extended discussion that Paul is in this 
opening portion of his argument affirming something respecting both 
Jews and Gentiles and that this affirmation is of the nature of an accusa- 
tion, indictment, or sentence. The question is : Is he affirming sin, guilt, 
or condemnation ? We choose these words not as representatives of 
specific terms of the apostle. It is not a lexicographical question 
chiefly that we are raising, but one of logical interpretation. Sin 
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and condemnation are Pauline terms. For guilt he has no single 
word. Our question here is whether this English word correctly 
represents the idea of the apostle as expressed in various ways, direct 
and indirect, in this passage. 1 By sin we understand such conduct 
and character as fail to conform to the divine standard of righteous- 
ness. By condemnation we understand disapproval, reprobation, 
moral repudiation, wrath. It is that from which they that are in 
Christ Jesus escape through their faith (Rom. 8:1). Condemna- 
tion is because of sin, but the sinful and the condemned are not 
identical. For through faith God justifies the ungodly, the sinful 
(Rom. 3:26). Guilt is to be distinguished both from sin and from 
condemnation, or rather, perhaps expresses more distinctly than the 
English word sin one element of the Pauline idea of sin (anapria), 

1 If we can attach our question to any single words or phrases of the passage, it 
is to the word irairo\6yTiTos, without excuse, in 2: 1 and to the expressions, 6<t> iimprlav, 
under sin, in 3:9, and irav arbiia <t>pay%, every mouth stopped, and inriSiKos . . . , 
Tip $e(, in 3:19. &rairo\6yriTos is a word of late Greek, appearing 6rst in Polybius. 
not found in the LXX, or in the New Testament except in this passage (Rom. 1 : 20; 
2:1). Corresponding to the two meanings of &iro\oyiopuit, to defend oneself, to 
answer (o charge), it means (a) unanswerable (Plut. Brut. 46.2) or unanswered (Jos. 
Con. Ap. 2. 14); (b) indefensible, without excuse, Polyb. 12. 21. 10, &vaTo\byiyrov 
ytvertu t& ^eG8oj, the lie becomes inexcusable; Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 2, &vairo\6yqT6s 
ion, iros i p.}) irujTdaat, he that believes not is inexcusable. It does not seem to have 
been a technical legal term. farASucos is a classical word not found in the LXX or 
in the New Testament outside this passage. It is apparently a technical legal term. 
Guilty is an approximate English equivalent, but does not exactly express the thought 
of the word. It usually means neither on the one hand condemned, i. e., found guilty 
and sentenced, nor guilty, i. e., having committed a crime; is neither the word which 
would be used after trial and sentence, nor in rendering a verdict, but a term employed 
before trial to express the fact that one has committed an offense for which he is 
subject to trial and, presumably, adverse decision; hence nearly equivalent to the English 
word indictable; or to the phrase liable to indictment and conviction. But it must be 
observed that the dative, T<p (tap, presents God not as the judge or court but as the 
plaintiff; see Dem. 518. 3, iir Si tij roiriav Tt irapaftalvy, iiriSixos lori* t£ ira<Mcrt, 
if anyone transgress in any of these things, let him be liable to him that has been injured. 
See also Morison, Critical Exposition of Romans Third, pp. 147-51, where other 
examples are given; cf. also Dem. 849. 21; 976 29. It is evident therefore that 
ivairokbyiyros and irodiicos, though not usually precisely equivalent to our word guilty, 
express rather the fact of guilt than either sin in the sense of moral turpitude, or con- 
demnation. The exact meaning of the phrases, i>4>' bimprlav and wop arbfia. Qpayy, 
can hardly be determined by lexicography alone, but will depend largely on that of 
the more definite words, ivaro\6yriTos and WiSiKos, and the whole context. The 
question under discussion in this paper must indeed be answered mainly by a study of 
the course of thought throughout the passage. 
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viz., the element of responsibility, of condemnableness. He who is 
guilty is not only sinful in the sense that he is morally imperfect, but 
in that he is responsible, condemnable for such imperfection. Which 
of these three predicates does Paul intend to affirm in Rom. i : 1 8 — 3 : 20 ? 

1. Is the whole argument directed to proving universal sinfulness ? 
No. The emphasis in chaps. 1 and 2 is on responsibility for sin rather 
than on the fact of sin, and universality is not affirmed till 3 : 9-20. 

2. Is it intended to prove the historic and total failure of pre- 
Christian legalism, i. e., of the Old Testament religion and of heathen- 
ism ? No, for to maintain that in fact men in the pre-Christian period 
could not be justified is to contradict not only chap. 4, but portions of 
chap. 2 also, notably 2:6-16, where Paul clearly recognizes and main- 
tains that those who under the historic re'gime of law patiently seek to 
do right will be accepted by God. Though introduced primarily to 
exclude the Jewish claim of partiality to the Jew on God's part, it is 
yet clear evidence that the apostle's doctrine is not that of universal 
sin and universal condemnation under the historic re'gime of law. 

3. Is it to prove the general failure of these systems of the past ? 
No; for, first, that would be a very imperfect basis for Paul's subse- 
quent argument; and, second, 3:9-20 shows that whatever the 
predicate of this proposition, the proposition is a universal one. 

4. Is it to prove universal condemnation in the sense that all men 
are under actual condemnation of God, all having sinned and all being 
guilty and condemned for their sin? No; for this would exclude 
the salvation of any persons, past or present. But Paul implies the 
salvation of some in the past, and announces a salvation possible for 
all in the future. The former of these facts excludes also the view 
that the argument is intended to prove the condemnation of all who 
lived before the revelation in Jesus. The language of 1 : 18 is certainly 
that of condemnation, not simply of guilt. But it is not an affirma- 
tion of universal condemnation, and 2:6-16 distinctly shows that 
Paul recognized the existence of a class to whom the language of 1 : 18 
did not apply. This in turn indicates that the condemnation there 
spoken of is not universal, nor of all Gentiles, since 2:6-16 expressly 
applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 

5. Is it to prove the impracticability of legalism, i. e., not of the 
religion of the Old Testament, but of a type of legalism which was 
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current in Paul's own day ? To answer this it is necessary to consider 
the elements of that current legalism which is reflected in Paul's own 
writing. According to this mode of thought the acceptance of men 
with God rested on two complementary grounds: (a) the actual 
performance of things required by the law; (b) the covenant with 
Abraham by virtue of which God had bound himself to bless and 
save the seed of Abraham. 

It is to be carefully observed that while the Jew did not claim 
absolute sinlessness, he expected God to overlook his misdeeds on 
the ground of relationship to Abraham and circumcision. This 
appears in various parts of the New Testament (see Matt. 3:9; 
Gal. 3 : 7, and elsewhere), and is definitely referred to in the argument 
of this portion of Romans (2:25-29). Thus he felt no guilt, no ill- 
desert, no condemnation for the things which he did. He stood before 
God, not graciously forgiven, nor condemned, nor accepted because 
absolutely holy, but square, partly because of his own outward right- 
eousness, partly because of certain inherited advantages which he 
no more felt to involve grace on God's part than the ordinary inheritor 
of wealth feels this to involve grace to him and obligation on his part. 

The characteristic element of this legalism is that it transmutes 
advantages graciously bestowed into advantages in the sense of 
grounds of approval. It is the same mistake that the modern man 
makes when he reasons to himself that he, a man of birth and culture 
and education, can certainly never be a castaway; esteeming that all 
these advantages are evidences of God's indulgent partiality for him, 
and not perceiving, as Paul says, that the goodness of God is to lead 
him to repentance. So the Jew counted his Abrahamic blood and 
circumcision, not as advantages which increased his responsibility, 
but as prerogatives, assets in his account with God. 

Stated in other words, the fallacy of this type of thought is that it 
confuses a pure and a mixed legalism, and ascribes to men on the 
basis of a mixed legalism the advantages that could accrue only from 
meeting the conditions of a pure legalism. Under the latter a man 
is accepted only on condition that his conduct is precisely and fully 
what it ought to be; there is in it no grace, no concession. According 
to a mixed legalism the shortcomings of the individual may be over- 
looked by reason of God's special grace toward Israel. The Jew, not 
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in fact rendering or claiming to have rendered perfect obedience, 
depending for standing before God in part on things other than his own 
deeds and character, yet ascribed to himself a meritorious and deserved 
acceptance with God such as could be achieved only by personal and 
perfect obedience. 

Is the argument of Paul intended to prove the futility of such 
legalistic hope, the impossibility of obtaining acceptance with God on 
such a basis ? The general course of thought favors this interpretation. 

In i : 18-32 the apostle maintains that everyone who knowing the 
truth suppresses it in iniquity is responsible for his sin and is under the 
divine condemnation. The reference is doubtless especially to the 
Gentile. Both his knowledge of truth (1 : 19, 20), and his suppression 
of it (1 : 21, 22) are affirmed and the evidence of the divine wrath dis- 
covered in God's giving him over to unspeakable wickedness. The 
language emphasizes the responsibility of such sinners as are described, 
but does not affirm that all men are of this kind. 

In 2 : 1-16 Paul declares that every man who condemns the other 
man (mentioned above) must admit that he also is responsible for 
his sin, is guilty. The grounds of the affirmation are two : (a) His 
conduct is of the same character as that which he condemns; (b) God 
judges impartially. To this must perhaps be added as implicit, (c) 
He knows the truth, for he condemns evil in others. The idea of 
God's impartiality is then applied to the case of Jews and Gentiles, 
the apostle contending that God will judge all men, Jews and Gentiles, 
according to their works, approving those who do good whether Jews 
or Gentiles, and condemning those whose purpose and life are evil, 
whether Jew or Gentile. Thus, though the paragraph begins with the 
idea of guilt and affirms this of all, or at least of all who have sufficient 
moral discernment to condemn the sins of others, it speedily passes 
back to condemnation, which, however, it distinctly makes not uni- 
versal but discriminative. 3 Paul is here meeting the Jewish legalist 
on two grounds, denying that he can escape by the claim that he had 
not sinned ; or, admitting this sinfulness, can escape because of God's 

3 It is to be noted in passing that in the guilt of all who have moral discernment, 
universal wrongdoing is implied, and that the latter part of the paragraph declaring 
that God approves those who do that which is good in no way contradicts this, since 
the language applied to those whom God approves does not imply that these are sinless, 
but that their central purpose and life-conduct are good. 
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favoritism for him, his partiality in judging. The argument thus 
excludes from justification, either on grounds of pure or of mixed 
legalism, the man who regards the Gentile as under condemnation- 

In 2:17-24 all this is applied specifically to the Jew, it being 
affirmed: (a) that he knows the law, i. e., like the Gentile, possesses 
truth; and (b) breaks the law, i. e., like the Gentile, does not act 
according to the truth that he possesses. Thus, on the basis of the 
premise that the judgment of God is according to truth, affirmed in 
vs. 2, and implicit throughout this paragraph, the impossibility of 
justification on a legalistic basis is shown to apply to the Jew. It is 
not affirmed that all Jews are of the kind here described, but that so 
far as they are such they are condemned out of their own mouths, 
since they condemn the Gentiles and do the same things for which they 
condemn them. The paragraph affirms not universal sin or guilt, but 
impartial condemnation of evil-doers. 

In 2:25-29 it is pointed out in particular that circumcision — the 
sign of the Abrahamic covenant — will not release one from condem- 
nation for his sin; thus emphasizing the exclusion of mixed legalism 
which was passed over lightly in 2 : 17-24. This is in reality the vital 
point of the argument ; what precedes is indispensable, but this is the 
point on which it was needful to meet the Jewish-Christian legalist- 
It was on circumcision that he chiefly insisted. This is the keystone 
of the argument which Paul answers in Galatians. What was needful 
to overthrow the legalist's position was to show that, if he could no* 
claim justification on the ground of perfect fulfilment of law, so neither 
could he fall back on circumcision to cover his shortage in righteous" 
ness. This is what Paul does in 2 : 25-29. 

Up to this point, then, Paul has maintained the condemnation alike 
of all who resist the truth, who obey not the truth but obey iniquity, 
whether Jew or Gentile, and in particular the valuelessness of circum- 
cision as an offset to moral shortcomings. Incidentally he has implied 
the universality of wrongdoing and the coextensiveness of guilt with 
moral discernment. 

In 3 : 1-8 the apostle raises and answers a series of objections, which 
it is not necessary for our present purpose to consider in detail. 

In 3:9 he raises the question whether, in view of all this, the Jew 
has a better standing before God than the Gentile. This question 
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he answers in the negative. It is important to notice that the question 
pertains not to distributively universal condemnation, i. e., not to the 
condemnation of each individual, but to the lack of any advantage in 
standing before God on the part of the Jew as compared with the 
Gentile. Writing to Gentile Christians to protect them against the 
seductiveness of the plea (which might any day be made by judaizing 
emissaries in Rome, as it had already been made in Galatia and in 
Corinth), that, to enjoy the full approval of God and full entrance into 
his salvation, the Gentile must first acquire the status of the Jew, Paul 
is intent upon showing that such advantage did not in fact exist ; 
that the Jew and the Gentile stand before God on the same plane. 

With the latter portion of vs. 9 we reach, however, the point of 
greatest difficulty in the whole argument. To Paul's negative answer 
to his own question he adds : " For we before laid to the charge both 
of Jews and Greeks that they are all under sin." To this statement 
he appends a series of quotations from the Old Testament in which the 
universality of sin is affirmed, adding in vs. 20 a justification for apply- 
ing these statements to the Jews, and in effect renewing his statement 
that all the world is in a position to lose its case if brought into judg- 
ment with God as accuser. 

What is the specific purpose of this portion of the argument ? The 
language of vs. gb suggests that the thought is that of universal dis- 
tributive condemnation, and with this harmonizes, especially as con- 
cerns the element of universality, the catena of Old Testament quota- 
tions in vss. 10-18. But there are serious objections to this view. 
Paul says in vs. 9 that what he here affirms he has already asserted in 
the previous portion of the argument; but the previous argument 
contains no assertion of universal condemnation. More than this, 
the previous argument in effect denies universal condemnation, affirm- 
ing the condemnation of those who resist truth and live not in accord- 
ance with it, and the acceptance of those who by patient continuance 
in good work seek for glory and honor and incorruption. This latter 
fact excludes also the view that vs. 9 affirms universal condemnation 
and vss. 10-18 sustain this affirmation by adding to the proof already 
given that all who resist the truth are condemned, the scripture proof 
that all in fact belong in this class. 

According to a second view, "all" in vs. 9 may be taken not as 
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individually distributive, but only as emphasizing the inclusion of 
both Jews and Greeks under the sentence of condemnation. Vss. 
10-18 may then be taken as advancing no new thought but only as 
confirming from scripture what has previously been affirmed on the 
basis of the apostle's observation and experience, that the Jew is 
equally with the Gentile under condemnation. This interpretation 
would explain Paul's care, in vs. 19, to justify his application to the 
Jew of the preceding quotations from the Old Testament. The argu- 
ment then does not go beyond the proposition that Jews equally with 
Gentiles are under divine condemnation if they live not according to 
that revelation of truth which they have received ; the inference being 
that there is no advantage in the Gentile becoming a Jew on his way 
to become a Christian. But this interpretation encounters the diffi- 
culty of the repeated and seemingly emphatic use of "all" in these 
verses, the absence in vs. 9 of any qualifying phrase, such as," who 
hold down the truth," or "who work that which is evil," and finally 
the evidently strictly universal terminology of vs. 20. 

Shall we then, thirdly, understand that vss. 9-18 are intended to 
add to the preceding affirmation that all sinners are guilty (regarded as 
a major premise) the minor premise that all men are sinners ? The 
argument is of course not stated in strictly syllogistic form; but the 
conclusion that all men are guilty is clearly enough expressed in vs. 19, 
and in vs. 20 supported by a further Old Testament quotation- 
The effect of such an argument would be to stop the mouth of anyone 
who might have the boldness, admitting that all sinners are guilty, to 
affirm that he had no sin; i. e., admitting the futility of mixed legal- 
ism or dependence on divine partiality, to claim that he could stand 
approved before God on the basis of a pure legalism. Such an argument 
would be germane to the purpose of the apostle. But this interpreta- 
tioQ is open to two objections: (a) The emphasis of the preceding 
argument is not upon the guilt of all sinners, but upon the condemna- 
tion of all obdurate sinners ; and more decisively, (b) Paul declares that 
his affirmation in vs. 9 is a reaffirmation of something that has been 
previously affirmed, not a new premise of the argument. 

It remains then to consider the view that in vs. 9 Paul means 
directly to affirm universal guilt, i. e., universal responsible short- 
coming, and hence the inability of any man to stand before God 
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on his merits. This view requires us to suppose that the proposition to 
which the apostle here refers as having been previously affirmed is 
not that which he has been chiefly intent upon proving in chaps. 1 and 
2, but one which has been for the most part latent in the thought of 
these chapters, and only now and then distinctly expressed. (See 
above on 2 : 1-16.) Having in 1 : 18 — 3:8 established the proposition 
that there is no distinction between Jews and Gentiles, since among 
both alike all who resist the truth and work that which is evil are under 
condemnation, and having had in mind throughout this whole argu- 
ment that though some are approved of God because the governing 
purpose of their life has been right (see 2 : 6-16, especially vss. 7 and 
10), yet there are none who render perfect obedience, such as on a 
purely legalistic basis would merit the divine approval, he now, per- 
haps only half conscious of the transfer of emphasis, announces as a 
proposition already affirmed, that both Jews and Greeks are all under 
sin, guilty. Vss. 10-18 then enforce this proposition by a catena of 
passages from the Old Testament which certainly in general and on the 
face of them support it, and vs. 19 points out what is essential to make 
these quotations effective for the apostle's purpose, that even if these 
passages were not all originally spoken of the Jews, they were addressed 
to them and imply therefore that the language really describes their 
condition as well as that of the Gentiles. And vs. 20, finally, by a 
quotation from Ps. 143, supports and at the same time restates the 
proposition the apostle is here seeking to establish. 

The argument in 3 : 9-20 then differs from the preceding in three 
particulars : (a) There is no further reference to the valuelessness of 
Jewish advantages, such as circumcision, in the matter of the divine 
justification; this is treated as sufficiently established; (b) the idea 
of guilt takes the prominent place before occupied by condemnation; 
(c) strict individual universality takes the place of national equality. 
Combining these statements, we may say that 1 : 18 — 2 : 29 sets forth 
the condemnation of ail obdurate sinners, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
the valuelessness of the supposed Jewish advantages, and the conse- 
quent equality of Jews and Gentiles before God ; 3 : 9-20 on the other 
hand asserts the guilt of all men, Jews and Gentiles alike. The 
former excludes divine partiality and Jewish prerogatives ; the second, 
personal righteousness, as the ground of acceptance with God. 
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It is in favor of this interpretation that it does not bring the asser- 
tion of the apostle at this point into conflict with his preceding argu- 
ment. It is in its favor strongly, if not decisively, that it accounts for 
the language with which the apostle brings to a conclusion in 3: 19, 
20 the argument begun in 1 : 18 — language which, as already noticed, 
is most naturally understood as affirming guilt, since it evidently goes 
beyond an affirmation of sinfulness, yet does not expressly speak of 
condemnation. Once more, it is in favor of this interpretation that 
according to it, vss. 9-20, making explicit an element which in the 
previous argument was latent only, greatly add to the strength of that 
previous argument as a preparation for 3:21-26. To the contention 
of 1 : 18 — 2 : 29 that the Jew has no advantages that count as assets in 
God's judgment of him, hence that there is no reason why the Gentile 
should seek by circumcision to be incorporated in the Jewish nation — a 
proposition stated in terms of nations — 3:9-20 adds explicitly the 
affirmation that no individual man can stand before God on his own 
merits. If the previous argument convinces the reader that he, if a 
Gentile, has nothing to gain by joining himself to the Jews, this is 
calculated to bring home to him that he personally, whether Jew or 
Gentile, has no ground on which to stand before God, save as a guilty 
sinner suing for mercy. The transfer of emphasis makes the new 
argument of 3 : 9-20 the complement of that which precedes. 

If then we have correctly interpreted the apostle's thought in this 
passage, it implies, almost takes for granted, universal sinfulness; 
is devoted largely, so far as space is concerned, to proving not universal 
condemnation, but the equal condemnation of both Jews and Gentiles 
and the absence of any advantage on the part of the Jew, or more 
exactly stated, the judgment of both Jews and Gentiles on purely 
ethical grounds and according to the revelation which they severally 
possessed ; but finds its goal in the affirmation, still more effective as 
a preparation for the positive exposition of the gospel in 3:21-26, of 
absolutely universal guilt, which, added to the previously asserted 
impartiality of God, excludes the possibility that any man should be 
accepted on the basis either of his own merit or of merit and preroga- 
tives combined. It is this proposition that prepares the way for the 
exposition of the righteousness of God that is through faith in 3 : 21-26. 



